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An upper class was also beginning to take shape among the
bourgeoisie engaged in trade and industry, which was not as yet
very numerous and consisted of capitalists directing industrial or
commercial enterprises. A few of these were developing mines of
coal or metal ores, ironworks, or foundries; but most of them
controlled manufactories, such as paper- or glass-works, tanneries,
tin-plate factories or cotton-printing works established outside the
towns and consequently exempt from the regulations of the guilds.
Here they collected an unlimited number of workers under the
control of overseers, with no restrictions as regards apprenticeship,
and consisting of workmen, women, and children, who were paid
very low wages, as was customary in the country districts, certain
traders who controlled the manufacture of their goods as well and
weavers working for them who lived scattered about the villages
and whom they supplied with yarn, paying them by the piece and
disposing of what they produced. The linens of Brittany and Maine,
the woollen stuffs of Picardy, Normandy, Flanders, and Langue-
doc, were all produced on this system. In the silk trade of Lyons
tHe 'master merchants', who alone retained the name of manufac-
turers (fabricants), became the heads of businesses, providing the
silk and designs for the 'master craftsmen* (mdtres-ouvriers) who
had remained artisans and made the fabrics. The shipowners in
the ports were capitalists who equipped ships for trading or
privateering, both captains and vessels being in their service.

The conditions of life for wage-earners had not improved either
in industry or in agriculture. The journeymen belonging to the
guilds and the workmen in the manufactories were obliged to
accept the conditions imposed by the masters, and therefore
received very low wages, fixed by custom, and by this time in-
adequate, owing to the rise in price of the necessities of life. The
silk-weavers of Lyons could exist only by supplementing their wages
by charity. The same was true of agricultural labourers. In the
more fertile regions, where the land was owned by noblemen, or
had been bought by bourgeois, and was cultivated by farmers, the
well-to-do peasants known as laboureurs farmed on a small scale,
employing very badly paid day-labourers (JQurndurs\ especially
for seasonal work, such as haymaking, harvesting, and threshing,
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